Parattai : The ‘Other Woman’ in the Sangam Tinai Poetry 


Ever since the evolution, every being, has two basic instincts viz. ‘hunger’ and ‘sex’. While the 
former is essentially requisite for the physical mobility and survival, the latter is quint- 
essentially required for succession. The primitive man like any other species obviously has not 
observed/practiced any norm or regulation on any matter, be it food, clothing or sex. When the 
humans became much civilized, there emerged the social institution called ‘family’ with 
certain prescribed norms/customs/regulations. However, both men and women often 
consciously violate some social norms/regulations by indulging in adultery with someone other 
than the spouse before, and/or after their marriage. The women normally on the persuasion of 
their menfolk, before or after their matrimony, indulge in the age old profession of the world 
called ‘prostitution’ just vying for the monetary benefits since bygone era. In the earliest Tamil 
literary works called Canka Ilakkiyam (Sangam Literature), ( circa 200 BCE-200 CE), the 
extramarital relationship of man, the illegitimate sexual relationship of the unmarried woman 
with the husband of someone and prostitution have been vividly pen-pictured. While ‘the 
infidelity of men’ is connoted with the term parattamai in the Cankam poetry, ‘the illegitimate 
sexual act of women’ is denoted with parattaimai. In the quest of unravelling the archetypical 
love triangle of human beings, this paper aims at analysing as to how and in what manner the 
illicit sexual acts of men and women are portrayed in the Cankam musings. 

In the scheme of akam (love) themes, a number of marutam (cultivable region) poems 
delightfully depict the love triangle between the three literary/dramatic personae namely 
kilavan (legitimate husband), kUatti (legitimate wife) and parattai (‘the other woman’, 
concubine). Tolkappiyar, the world renowned Tamil grammarian in his grammatical 
composition called Tolkappiyam (TKM) mentions these dramatic personae with different terms 
such as kilavan Ailavon 2 (legitimate husband), kikivrZkilatti /kilavof (legitimate wife) / 
manaivi 6 /manaiydf (wife/home maker). In the quest of connoting ‘the other woman’, the 
celebrated grammarian clearly renders two terms viz. parattai (concubine) and kamakkilatti 
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(lovelorn lady). Of these two terms, only parattai is found referring to ‘the paramour of a 
married man’ in the Cankam tinai poetry. Notwithstanding the contextual meaning of the 
term, somehow some Tamil commentators and scholars have erroneously connoted it as 
‘prostitute’. However, there are three specific terms viz. vilainalap pentir (the women who sell 
their beauty for money), vilaikkanikai (the courtesan who sleeps with men for monetary 
benefits) and konti makalir (the slave women) which exactly mean the connotation of the term 
‘prostitute’. These tenns are rendered respectively in Purananuru ( PNU 365: 8), Paripatal 
(PPL 20: 49) and Maturaikkanci (MKl stanza 583). As parattai is an unmarried woman having 
illegitimate sexual relationship only with the husband of some woman (who is usually the 
mother of a male child), it is erroneous to label her as ‘prostitute’ for obvious reasons. With all 
fairness, she can be named colloquially as vaippatti (concubine) as she remains ever loving and 
loyal to a married man, though ceremonially not wed-locked to the latter. The aforesaid 
dramatic persona is always depicted as the woman possessing charming beauty but with no 
progeny in the marutam poetry. 

The present paper primarily intends to study the representation of parattai (‘the other 
woman’) in the scheme of archetypical love triangle depicted in the Cankam tinai poetry. It 
would deliberate on the impression, expression and reaction of the society including the poets, 
towards the delicate private matter of men and women. One of the hypotheses of the paper is to 
see whether the depiction of the love triangle and the representation of parattai are part of 
realistic illustration or otherwise. It also aims at analysing the manner as to how the kilavi (the 
legitimate wife of a man) and the parattai (the paramour of one’s husband) equate their love 
over their man, their interaction with each other and their respective positions in society. 

Parattan > Parattamai, Parattai > Parattaimai 

Parattamai and Parattaimai, the two terms with a slight difference in discussion here, in fact, 
are the derived nouns of parattan (the unfaithful married man) and parattai (concubine) 
respectively. In the definition of Tamil Lexicon, parattamai 10 is a man’s sexual relationship 
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with prostitutes; parattaimai , a woman’s immoral sexual act or wicked characteristic called 
‘unchastity’. Parattan, the noun denoting masculine gender (singular) while becoming a verbal 
noun loses its suffix an and gets mai ( parattan+mai = parattamai). Thereby materializing the 
term parattamai. Similarly, the term parattai (yaippatti i.e. concubine) / kamakkilatti (lovelorn 
lady) connoting feminine gender (singular) becomes a verbal noun as parattaimai. These terms 
otherwise can be labelled as the qualitative nouns of masculine and feminine genders 
respectively. Presently these terms are understood in the meaning of vyabhicaram (< 

vyabhicar, Skt.), ‘prostitution’. But in the Cankam corpus, when the verbal noun parattamai 

frequently refers to the adultery or extramarital relationship of a married man with a single 
woman, the other term parattaimai usually connotes the immoral sexual 
relationship/cohabitation without legal marriage (concubinage) of an unwed woman with the 
husband of someone; and also a woman who engages in sexual act with men for money or 
wealth (prostitution). It is to be mentioned here that in the same connotation of adultery with a 

woman other than one’s wife, a term parastri ( para+stri < parastrigaman i.e. ‘adultery’), is 

very much in usage in Sanskrit. The term parattaimai 14 earlier got rendered in the 

‘Porulatikaram’ (PAM) of Tolkappiyam, denoting the illegitimate love affair of a wedded man. 

It is in the same diction, we find the term is rendered also in Akananuru (ANU ), one of the 

Eight Anthologies. When the extramarital relationship of a makilnan 15 (a noun referring to the 

lord of marutam, ‘the cultivable region’) is illustrated, the poet Pavai Kottilar denotes the 

‘illicit sexual act’ of the man with the term parattaimai. However, the very same term is 

rendered again in the same anthology ( ANU 316: 9-10) but in the connotation of ‘the immoral 

sexual activity of women’ (prostitution) who vie for money as follows: 

urkol kalla makaUr tarataratp 
parattaimai tankalo ilanena 

Again, a poem in the same anthology ( ANU 146: 9) specifically connotes the infidelity of a 
married man with the term parattan (adulterer/philanderer). Considering the connotation of the 
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term, in the same fashion, one can denote a woman who keeps illegitimate sexual relationship 
with a married man with the term parattai (paramour/concubine/mistress). But, Tamil 
Lexicon 16 disparagingly refers to her as potu makal (lit. ‘public girl’), whore, harlot, strumpet, 
prostitute, and courtesan. Though, these two terms such as parattan and parattai clearly refer 
to the married man and unwed woman, who together wilfully indulge in the sexual act, but 
denote subtly with different meanings. 

It needs to be mentioned here that we find that the term parattai is rendered at several 
places in Tolkappiyam whereas the other term parattan is not at all employed by the earliest 
Tamil grammarian anywhere in his grammatical text, perhaps with reasons. Since time 
immemorial, men enjoy some kind of social excuses, rather societal approval for violating 
certain social norms/rules and regulations which include the nuanced sexual life. As the world 
is predominantly male chauvinistic, women do not enjoy such licences. They ought to be 
always faithful and submissive to their respective lovers/spouses irrespective of place, time, 
religion, community, etc. Hence, naturally no married woman is depicted as unfaithful to her 
husband in the Cankam tinai poetry. It is only a single charming woman who could behave as 
‘other woman’ (concubine) of someone’s husband. In such cases, ‘the other woman’ is 
someone who sexually entertains the spouse of some woman and behaves virtually like a wife 
but with no ritual oriented wedding or societal solemnization. Though she is physically as well 
as mentally loyal and fully committed towards the man whom she loves, yet she is not 
recognised in any manner by the society. She has been mostly referred with the term parattai, 
seldom with the tag potuvi (public woman) in the Cankam tinai poetry; and commonly with the 
title vaippatti (concubine) in colloquial language. There are quite a number of terms which 
graciously or otherwise denote the ‘other woman’ in elite and slang languages. Ironically, no 
such boorish terms are find mentioning unfaithful men. 

In the third book entitled ‘Porulatikaram’ of Tolkappiyam (Karpiyal 5&6), we come 

across another term kamakkilatti 19 (lovelorn woman) denoting exactly the same meaning of the 

term parattai, the paramour of a married man. We also find the plural forms of these words 
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such as parattaiyar (concubines), (Poruliyal 39) and kdmakkilattiyar (lovelorn women), 
(Karpiyal 6 &10) rendered in the aforesaid grammatical treatise. However, the key term 
parattai alone has been rendered in the Cankam lined poetry. As such there is no clear-cut 
indication or tangible evidence to realise the terms parattai and kamakkilatti in the 
connotation of prostitute/harlot/whore/courtesan in the Cankam poems. However, 
Ilampuranar, an erudite commentator on Tolkappiyam somehow erroneously interprets, “those 
who are accomplished in dance and music, exhibit beauty, youth and covet materials for sex 
but do not stay with anyone shall be termed as parattiyar ” (TKM , PAM, Karpiyal 149). It 
seems, the commentator has mistakenly interpreted the aforesaid term in the context of his 
period i.e. circa 1200 CE (the reigning period of Rajaraja Colan and Rajendra Colan, 
considered as the Golden Age of Tamil Nadu) when Lords Siva and Vishnu, big temples, 
festivals, dance, music, courtesans, etc. become inevitable part of Tamils’ culture with the 
emergence and evolvement of the stirring Bhakti movement in Tamil Nadu. Needless to say, 
his description is applicable only to courtesans ( devadasis , Skt.) but certainly not to parattai 
(concubine) or kamakkilatti (lovelorn woman) of someone. Hence the actual denotation of the 
terms is: “Other woman apart from the heroine or outsider to one’s kinship/not related person”. 
That person is known as vaippatti (concubine) in colloquial Tamil. We can also find this 
reference in Tolkappiyam , which clearly substantiates the aforesaid statement. In the chapter 
entitled Ka/aviyal (verses 21&22), in the third book ‘Porulatikaram’ , while elucidating the 
love triangle relationship between the main dramatic personae of tinea poems viz. talaivan (the 
hero), talaivi (the heroine) and parattai (the paramour), Tolkappiyar plainly expresses certain 
ancient literary conventions. He states that in the quest of keeping the talaivan clinging to 
talaivi, always as her entitled man and solely in the interest of keeping him away from his 
parattai, an unrelated person or outsider to his sexual relationship, it is usually, the toli (the 
companion of the talaivi, termed in Sanskrit as sakhi ) would deal with him. The talcdvi would 
deal with her man directly in such matters, only when it is necessary. 
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Parattamai / Parattaimai: Reasons/Factors 


Man and woman at times become prone to animalistic drive or basic instinct called ‘sexual 
feeling’ when they are driven by “impulses and drives” (ID) as defined by Sigmund Freud 
(1856-1939)“ . In this state of psyche, as they are filled with the forceful libido, they 
passionately desire for the sexual pleasure at their will, thereupon not caring for any ethical 
values. Ordinarily, taking advantage of their position and exploiting the societal excuse, at 
times, men seek sexual pleasure from other women, though illegitimately. Whereas, their 
counterparts especially the wedded ones do not/cannot become unfaithful to their men, as they 
usually adhere to social norms and fear for family honour. In the question of a woman 
becoming disloyal to her spouse, probably there would be a man behind her and subsequently 
would drive her to this ignoble act. When the husband fails to keep his spouse sexually happy, 
his wife at times may become unfaithful to him, solely for sexual pleasure. Characteristically, 
no woman indulges in prostitution merely for sexual enjoyment, except those vying only for 
monetary benefits. Women have been engaged in sex work on many accounts such as poverty 
of family, socio-cultural-religious environments, etc. Since time memorial, the flesh trade has 
been taking place in all the four geographical regions viz. mountain, forest, pasture land, and 
seaside. In the proposition of Tolkappiyar, it is marutam, the cultivable agricultural region, 
which is most appropriate for the vivid description of concubinage/prostitution and sulking of 
heroine, the dramatic persona in the akam poems. “This aspect of prostitution was just treated 
as a literary device to enhance the charm of variance assumed by the heroine in the thinai (sic. 
lined) of marutham (sic. marutam) actually only the rulers, the warriors, and the wealthy in 
society were running after prostitutes” (Ilakkuvanar 1994, 440). Subsequently, all Cahkam 
poets invariably chose marutam, the fertile region of watery country side blooming with 
abundant natural resources, for the captivating portrayal of infidelity of men and sulking of 
their spouses. Naturally, countless villages, towns and cities are found on the resourceful 
riversides the world over. Therefore, cultural events such as dance-music festivals, play 


enactments, religious discourses, poetry recitations, etc. besides the socio-religious festivals 
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celebrated with pomp and show, used to take place at these locations. Thus, this fertile region 
obviously had become a hotspot for passionate youth, robust wealthy and prominent 
personalities from all walks of life, seeking sexual pleasure from courtesans/prostitutes. 

“No doubt professional prostitutes formed an important part of the Tamil society in 
those days. In fact they seem to have been so influential as to be a source of danger or calamity 
to a happy married life” {Ibicl., 439). Prostitution, in fact, has been much in vogue, as a thriving 
business since Cankam age. Both the categories of men - married and unmarried - do become 
partners in the said sexual activity. Several factors such as existence of the classes of feudal 
lords and rich men of enormous wealth do operate behind this ignoble business right from the 
Cankam period, holding a vast area of cultivable lands. The men who possess such amount of 
resources and robust sexual feelings, have been keeping extramarital relationship with younger 
and beautiful women when their wives become sexually less attractive after some years of 
marriage, especially after the delivery of their child. Obviously, “the biological urge of the man 
in ancient Tamil Nadu led to him to the houses of prostitutes of various kinds and keep 
mistresses as well. Battles were frequently fought among the rulers of the day and all healthy 
men were forced to serve the country in times of war. Naturally the population of men declined 
day by day. This led to polygamy. A man had to marry more than one. The unfortunate ones 
who could not find their mates, perhaps had to choose to live as mistresses, if not as wedded 
wives. ... Naturally, the wealthy men who could afford to live as they pleased, sought the 
company of young attractive mistresses. This is how we can account for this rather undesirable 
aspect of the earliest Tamil society” {Ibid.). 

In the scheme of Cankam classics, it is always the single, youthful, charming and 

loving women who have been depicted as the paramours/mistresses of hero. These 

illegitimate wives are the ones who are termed as parattaiyar {TKM, PAM, Karpiyal 39) and 

kamakkilattiyar {TKM, PAM, Karpiyal 6&10) by Tolkappiyar in the sense of concubines but 

certainly not as prostitutes. These dramatic personae should not be construed as mere folks 

who lived in the bygone era, as they neither fall in those of drama nor in those of the world 
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characters but blending of them together. ‘ Evidently, these personae of tinai poetry shall be 
considered as ‘additional wives’ but with no societal sanctity 23 . Hence, they cannot be 
labelled as public women or prostitutes in any sense. Of course, ‘all kinds of women must 
have existed in the Cankam age. But Tolkappiyar has not depicted all types of women. Rather, 
he mentions only the parattaiyar (concubines) and kamakkilattiyar (lovelorn ladies or 
passionate ladyloves) who have sexual relationship with a man on the same pedestal of his 
wife’ (Dakshinamoorthy 2016, 97). It may be cited here that the commentator Naccinark- 
kiniyar invariably renders the term kamakkilatti while denoting the meaning of the word 
parattai sited in Kalittokai (poems 73&96). Thus, it is noticeable that these two terms mean the 
same meaning and function as interchangeable words. However, the commentators and 
footnote Tenderers, being obsessed with their respective cultural milieu of later times, connotes 
the term kamakkilatti in different perception as katal parattai (sweetheart concubine), 
irparattai (home concubine), illitap parattai (home-based concubine), nayappup parattai 
(sweetie concubine), and cerip parattai (slum dwelling concubine). Defining the term kamak¬ 
kilattiyar, the commentator Naccinarkkiniyar explains: “Cerip parattaiyar (slum dwelling 
prostitutes), the women who are accomplished in dance and music, womenfolk from kulattil 
Uintar (low castes), atiyar (slaves), vinaivala pahkinar (servants), and others alike, are to be 
called as kamakkilattiyar” (TKM , PAM, Karpiyal 6&10). However, the interpretation of the 
erudite commentator seems to be untenable here for obvious reasons. Because, cerip- 
parattaiyar and kamakkilattiyar are of completely different kinds of conduct and character. 
While the kamakkilattiyar are passionate ladyloves of their respective paramours, the cerip- 
parattaiyar could be the prostitutes/sex workers who engage in the flesh trade commercially 
for monetary benefits. So, we can tag the ceripparattaiyar (slum dwelling prostitutes) along 
with potu makalir (public women), may a makalir (beguiling women), mayapparattai (enticing 
mistress), porut pentir (women for money), irumanap pentir (women of two natures) as one 
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We come to understand about the existence of public women in the flesh trade during 

the Cankam times by the vivid descriptions illustrated in Maturaikkanci , Paripatcil and 

Purananuru. But no such women are mentioned with the term parattai in any poem of Cankam 

anthology. They are referred to as vilainalap pentir (women who sell their beauty for money 

i.e. prostitutes, PNU 365: 8), vilaikkanikai (courtesan for payment, PPL 20: 49) and konti 

makalir (prostitutes, MKI 583). Thus it is very clear that the women who sell their body for 

money/wealth are vilainalap pentir, the royal danseuses who sleep with men for 

monetary/material benefits vilaikkanikai. The last noun phrase konti makaUr refers to two 

kinds of women - one, the enslaved women of enemy kings during wars/battles, and the other 

denotes prostitutes. The above referred term is a compound noun comprising two units such as 

konti+makalir. The former term denotes multiple meanings like ‘coveting others materials’, 

‘door’s hook’, ‘iron shaft hooked with chains’, and ‘nail hooked with shaft of the plough’. 

Hence we can comprehend that the noun phrase denotes the woman, one who is coveted and 

kept as captive by some means or other. On one hand, the term refers to treacherous women 

who hook menfolk through their alluring physical beauty. On the other hand, it connotes the 

enslaved women of defeated kings, who are later made to become mistresses of victorious 

kings and his ministers. In the Cankam corpus, although no clear description on this kind of 

womenfolk is available yet one can come across occasional renderings on the theme. The poet 

Mankuti Marutanar, while captivatingly describing Maturai, the capital city of Pantiya 

kingdom, in Maturaikkanci, one of the idylls in the Pattuppattu, realistically unfolds the nature 

of prostitutes, who are freely roaming around the streets of the town. Let us see how the poem 

is revealed in the transcreation of Vaidehi Herbert who has somehow wrongly translated 

konti makaUr as courtesans instead of rendering it as prostitutes/harlots/whores/strumpets. 

The courtesans (sic. prostitutes) of great beauty who unite with 

respected men adorn their hair knots with white 

flowers that spread their fragrances in the wide 

sky, sway their hands donning pretty, rounded, 

bright bangles as they walk, and the streets become 

fragrant from the new blossoms they wear that have 

just opened from buds. They are also decked with 
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many flowers, resembling small bushes of the rainy 
season whose fragrances are like those of the many 
large kuvalai flowers, buzzed by bees, with many 
fragrances. 

They embrace men tightly, their chests scarred by 
fine ornaments, tell them confusing lies, hide the 
truths, attract many young men from near and far, 
and like bees with delicate wings that take the fine 
pollen and fly away leaving the flowers empty, they 
take away the wealth of these men, and leave them 
confused. Abandoning sweet sleep with them, 
like birds that go in search of fruit trees, they go to 
many wealthy men who live in huge houses with 
gods where weddings are performed. Wearing fine, 
bright gold jewels, they get close to many in the 
bright flame of lamps, and like the celestial women 
from the blue skies, they cause the hearts of those 
who see them to tremble. 

They dance to the music of lutes and drums in the 

first phases of nights, and tiring of the cold shores of the 

deep waters filled with sand dunes, they pluck tender 

sprouts from thick stems, weave them into garlands 

with water-dripping kuvalai flowers, wear them low 

touching the edges of their feet, and play poythal (sic. poytal ) games 

in their fragrant houses. 

(Mankuti Marutanar, Maturaikkanci, lines 561-89) 

(Parentheses and emphasis are mine) 

The poet meticulously narrates how prostitutes adorned themselves with white flowers, walk 
prettily swaying their hands in the streets of Maturai in evenings and seduce countless men by 
their alluring beauty. The whores reinvigorate their dwindled beauty by decking numerous 
flowers whose fragrance engrosses the close region. They cuddle men deceitfully but with 
much force in the nights. So, their ornaments make scars on the chests of customers. They tell 
them baffling lies during their action of intercourse. Hiding truth, they attract several youth 
from neighbouring and far-off places. They smartly engage the customers till they get 
handsome payment. Like bees leaving the flowers empty of honey, the strumpets depart from 
the erstwhile customers of penury in distress. They shrewdly land at huge houses of wealthy 
men where weddings are performed. With dazzling ornaments, they sing and dance to music, 
and get physically close to many men. With their striking beauty, the konti makalir (harlots/ 
prostitutes) allure the menfolk and covet their materials deceitfully. Thus, we realise that the 
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konti maka/ir - known for their arresting prettiness, gorgeous make-up, splendid singing and 
dancing ability - skilfully seduce menfolk and covet their materials by hook or crook. 

We come across a similar account of description in Paripatal 26 , one of the Eight 
Anthologies of Cankam corpus, too. In a very fascinating poem (20: 33-94) penned by 
Nallantuvanar, the parattaimai (concubinage) is sketched so amusingly. One hero and his wife, 
accompanied with companions of the latter, reach the bank of Vaiyai river for enjoying a swim 
in the putuppunal, the new flood water. The confidants see a courtesan wearing the lost bangles 
and necklace of the heroine. “She must be the other woman; Look at the face of the thief, full 
of shame”, thus they allege. Sensing the trouble, the harlot runs away from there. The heroine’s 
friends follow her into the crowds and search for her in the sand dunes. “Why are you people 
pursuing me?”, the other woman asks in anger. The wife stands dazed. But one of her friends 
shoots back and says: 

“You are a woman for sale ( vilaikkanikai ) who confuses men with 
lies and desire. You are public property. Your lips 
are a pig trough which pleasures the five senses of 
men. 

Your beauty is a field irrigated with fresh, fragrant 
liquor, where you make men like bulls plow (plough) 
without a break.” 

“With your delicate, beautiful, kohl-rimmed eyes, wide 
fine shoulders and tender fingers that play the yal, 
you rope men with money who come to you.” 

“You wear the jewels of my friend. You are a common 
woman who brings pleasures to others, like waters at the 
shores where everyone can play.” 

“To discipline our unruly bull, we bring him to the cattle 

shed for the woman playing poythal (sic. poytcil ) games on the shore 

to see, and hit him. We whip him with our garlands. 

Farmers do not let go of their ox that refuses to work.” 

“This is why we followed you. She gave you his chest 
which belongs to her. Do you think that your chest and 
that of the woman whose jewels you wear have anything in 
common?” 

(Nallantuvanar, Paripatal 20: 48-65; trans. Vaidehi Herbert) 27 
(Parentheses and emphasis are mine) 
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The argument still continues. Upon gathering there, some women advise the other woman to 
express her ignorance to the wife. “O Mother! Esteemed one! It is shameful to praise enemies. 
It is not proper for a woman to worship the other woman”, thus the whore expresses her mental 
torment. While reprimanding the other woman, the wife compels her to reveal the man who 
gave the bangles and necklace to her. She responds to her query and says that is her husband 
who has given those jewels to her as a price for her intense love. She makes her distress by 
further saying that he would even unfasten her (wife’s) anklets to give her, if she desires. 
Further, she prolongs her argument, “The beloved of the heroine is also her beloved; He is the 
one to attack and thief; but not her”. The other woman even goes to the extent of challenging 
the wife, and says, “Can a wife stop her husband from falling for another woman? Can love be 
stopped or contained with right limits?” Thus she raises some practical questions to which 
there is no answer from the wife. It is pertinent to mention here that nowhere in the above cited 
two exciting illustrations, the prostitutes get mentioned with the term parattaiyar but are 
referred tangibly with the specific terms viz. konti makalir (harlots) and vilaikkanikai (women 
for sale) respectively. So, these women characters by all means could be tagged as the 
precursors of the present day prostitutes. 

Needless to say, parattamai (infidelity of man) and parattaimai (concubinage) must 
have existed in Tamil Nadu as well like any other ancient country, well before founding of the 
social establishment called ‘marriage’. ‘The way we find some males possess excessive lust 
amongst menfolk, there must have been similar kind of women too. It is quite natural for a 
woman to look out for another man or several men and would sleep with him or them, when 
she has been displeased and agonized over the disappointment of sexual pleasure from her 
man’ (Dakshinamoorthy, Op.cit., p. 101). This is fairly a normal behaviour. This could have 
led her to become a prostitute later in due course of time. However, no society has ever 
accepted or would accept such kind of women of loose character. So, Tamil society is not an 
exception to this treatment. 
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It is quite interesting to know that the parattaiyar, the dramatic persona in the Cankam 

anthologies, do not entitle for vatuvai, meaning ‘the formal wedding’. So, they are tagged as 

varaivin makalir < varaivil makalir (women who are not entitled to marry). Thus in the 

observation of Dakshinamoorthy (Ibid., p. 9), this category of women ‘are not eligible to 

marry’ or ‘do not have even a little restriction’. Notwithstanding this tangible definition, to our 

knowledge and surprise, commentators/interpreters, scholars and transcreators have wrongly 

interpreted the connotation of the term vatuvai by simply considering its prevailing meaning 

i.e. ‘marriage’. They conveniently ignore its lesser known meaning i.e. ‘the sexual intercourse’. 

A rare reference found in the anthology of Akananuru (46: 10) virtually describes the event 

vatuvai, in the connotation of ‘the sexual intercourse’ of parattaiyar but certainly not their 

tirumanam (marriage). Even incisive commentators like Pakaneri Ve.Pe.Pala.Mu. Kasi- 

vishvanathan Chettiyar (1965, 114) and familiar explainers like Puliyur Kesikan (2002, 108) 

render the term vatuvai verbatim as it is employed in the aforesaid Akananuru poem without 

illuminating its contextual meaning while explaining the infidelity of the hero. So, in the 

absence of the contextual meaning of the term vatuvai perceptibly in Tamil sources, Vaidehi 

Herbert, a competent transcreator of Cankam anthologies, has also incorrectly translated it as 

‘marriage’ in two instances - one in Akananuru (poem 46) and another in Narrinai ( NRI ), 

(poem 61). A wife just wishes to scorn implicitly the infidelity of her husband who is 

unfaithful to her for quite some time. So, she discourteously hails him and says: 

Oh lord of the fertile land! I am no body to sulk with you? You know, a robust buffalo of your 
country having vexed with standing in the mud left its shed clandestinely by snapping its rope in 
the middle of the night. It removed the sharp thorny fence with its horns and went away from its 
shed. By daunting steps that scattered fishes hither and thither, it kept roaming in the watery 
field. Then, quietly it entered into a lotus tank located on the outskirts. There upon, it squeezed 
the vaUcii creepers. And blissfully it chewed lotus flowers that honey bees were flocking to. 1 did 
not but others say that you brought a young charming woman of long tresses to our home only to 
have vatuvai (sexual intercourse) with her. May you live long my lord! Let my bangles slip away 
from my arms in the way the resourceful Allur of Pantiya Kingdom once got reduced to penury 
(Allur Nanmullaiyar, ANU 46). 

To our surprise, the very term vatuvai in the rendering of Vaidehi Herbert is mentioned as 
‘marriage’ instead of ‘love making’. The paraphrase of the translation goes as the following: 
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“One man from the town . Who are you to us to quarrel? They say that you 

brought someone with dark, hanging hair like flowing water into our house and married her. 
We did not say that. May you live, long my lord!” - [Emphasis is mine]. In the Narrinai poem 
(61) too, the brilliant translator has erroneously rendered the term vatuvai as ‘marriage’ instead 
of tenning it as ‘sexual intercourse’. Upon realising the deceitful plan of her unfaithful 
husband, the heroine says to him that he desires to bring his concubines one by one to their 
home for consummation of vatuvai (love-making/sexual intercourse) with them. But what the 
translator has transcreated is as follows: “You desire to marry these fine women, who are like 
Kalar, the town of charitable Mathi (sic. Matti)”, (Parentheses and emphasis are mine). It could 
have been apt, had the translator rendered the term vatuvai as ‘love making’ or ‘sexual 
intercourse’ as the concubines are not entitled to have marriage. Hence it is of utmost 
importance to perceive the connotation of the term in the context rather than taking its 
prevailing inference into consideration. The hero, who has been keeping his vaippatti 
(concubine) at an unknown place secretly earlier, mustered with courage now, brings her to his 
home and makes public his illicit affair with the woman. And he starts having ‘sexual 
relationship’ ( vatuvai ) shamelessly with her at his home with the knowledge of his wife. In this 
hopeless situation, his disgruntled spouse discreetly points out his infidelity (with the term 
vatuvai, ‘the sexual intercourse’) as the gossip of village people. But, the commentators, 
interpreters/explainers, scholars, researchers, etc. have somehow missed this decisive 
connotation but wrongly state as ‘marriage’. This can be very much corroborated with the 
similar description (wherein a term taUi, contextually meaning the ‘sexual intercourse’) found 
in Narrinai, another anthology of Cankam classics. However, the same interpreter, has 
connoted correctly when a different term is rendered connoting the sexual act. Let us see the 
fine piece of poetry here: 

O man from the rich town, where a male buffalo with huge horns and a rough neck jumps into a 

huge, cool water pond with a big splash after a tiring day of labor, . causing many flocks of 

storks with . delicate steps to fly away in fear, and rests in the dark, sweet shade of 

a punnai free with extending branches! Even if you bring to our house your women with lovely 
jewels and embrace (sexual intercourse) them, it is difficult to know what is in their minds, and 
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it is even more difficult for them to bring forth girls with beautiful bracelets, and boys with 
gratitude and honor (Alankuti Vankanar, Narrinai 330, turns. Vaidehi Herbert). 29 [Parentheses 
and emphasis are mine] 

In the above poem too, the sexual intercourse of a hero with strumpets/sluts is mentioned by 
the spouse of the former. The displeased wife categorically states that seldom one can grasp the 
disposition hidden in the hearts of whores. It is, indeed, next to impossible. And it is even more 
impossible for those whores to bear children - a girl and a boy - and behave with virtuous 
chastity forever like her. It may be mentioned here that evidently there was no place for 
polygamy or polyandry in the Cankam literary convention. So, one cannot find the mentioning 
of bigamy or polyandry in the Tamil anthologies of bygone era. 

Settings/Plots of Parattamai: Punalatal (Seeking Sexual Pleasure in the New Flood 
Waters) 

Men generally develop extramarital relationship with someone after some years of their 
conjugal life, especially when their wives deliver a child. Men cannot have sexual relationship 
with their wives who become so weak and pale after delivery of an offspring. But the surging 
sexual urge drives them for extramarital relationship. So, the married man looks out for a 
youthful and charming ladylove and manages the passionate extramarital relation-ship with his 
chosen mistress. The very unmarried mistress is what we find termed as kamak-kilatti (lovelorn 
lady) in Cankam classics and vaippatti (concubine) in common man’s language. Needless to 
say, kamam (passion/lust) is, indeed, virtually blind. So, it is ludicrous and bizarre at times. 
Men and women since evolution have been enjoying sexual pleasure not only on the locations 
of mountain, jungle, valley, seashore, riverside, orchard, garden, etc., but strangely also in the 
waters. This is known as punalatal (lit. ‘playing in the new flood waters of river’), which 
evidently means seeking sexual pleasure in the new flood waters of river in ancient Tamil 
literature. Conspicuously, we come across such portrayals in some marutam poems which 
aesthetically describe the episode of some heroes and their concubines enjoying sexual 
pleasure in the rivers’ fresh waters just after the heavy downpour of rains. In a marutam poem 
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catalogued in the Akananuru anthology, a heroine very pragmatically deals with her unfaithful 
husband who just returns home after having had sexual pleasure with his concubine in the new 
flood waters. The hero, however, tries his best to befool his wife when she questions about his 
whereabouts on the previous day. She exquisitely proves him wrong with clinching evidence as 
follows: 

Yesterday, you played embracing your lover wearing earrings and bright jewels, with floats made 
of white reed, as flower garlands were crushed, on beautiful lifted chests, your face was happy 
like those of Puliyar country elephants that love playing in the ponds, in the flooded Kaviri .... 
Today you come here and tell me that I have budding breasts with pallor on my lovely chest. 1 
am a woman with faultless chastity, and 1 am your son’s mother. You are using confusing words 

that lie. You are teasing my maturity. That fits me fine. My youth .has left me a long time 

ago. How can your lies be sweet to me?” (Paranar, Akananuru 6, paraphrased version of the 
translation rendered by Vaidehi Herbert). 30 


Noticeably, the above portrayal very perceptibly describes how the hero joyfully played with 
his concubine in the fresh flood waters of Kaviri river. Visibly, the kamakkilatti (lovelorn lady) 
is pretty attractive, decorated with swaying earrings and dazzling jewels. The hero embraces 
her passionately and has played with the charming lady in the new flooded waters. Thereby, 
the flower garland hanging on his chest is crushed. Having enjoyed his mistress blissfully, he 
returns home the next day. However, his wife is already aware of his clandestine love affair. In 
the quest of covering-up his illicit relationship, the husband over plays his card but ends up 
being caught at the end. With glorifying words he lauds her saying, “You have budding breasts 
with pallor on her lovely chest. You are a woman of faultless chastity and the mother of my 
son”. The shrewd wife chides him for his over praising and tells him, “Don’t ridicule my 
matured age with your deceitful lie. I know my youth has left me a long ago. How could your 
lies be sweet to me now?” Through the description of the poem, we comprehend the following 
facts: Hero, the dramatic persona of the marutam poetry invariably has illicit relationship with 
one charming mistress known as kamakkilatti and/or with many such lovelorn ladies called as 
kamakkilattiyar. Those concubines evidently possess alluring beauty. The wives do not scorn 
or censure the concubine(s) even after coming to know their illicit relationship. Only the wives 
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possess the faultless chastity. And they alone are entitled but not the concubine(s) to bear 
offspring(s) with their husbands. 

In akattinai poetry, kilatti i.e. ‘the legitimate wife’ of the hero is portrayed as the 
dramatic persona possessing all virtuous characteristics. No heroine in any Cankam akam 
poem reveals her sexual desire explicitly even at the surge of carnal feeling. They conceal the 
sensual yearning very diligently. The uran (a name of the marutam tinai's lord), who used to 
drink kal (toddy) occasionally with his bards and friends/relatives ( ANU 346: 13-15), never 
consumed any alcoholic beverage with his wife on any occasion. Though the country liquor 
was very easily available in abundance in ancient days, no kilatti (legitimate wife) in the 
marutam poems is depicted as consuming the booze. But, we come across a fine poem in 
Kalittokai anthology (92: 48-50) describing that one prostitute as unable to keep her eyelids 
open as she has consumed a heavy amount of alcoholic drink and thereby she lies down in 
semi-conscious state in a grove by Vaiyai riverside, Maturai city. We understand that men and 
women in clandestine love making or extramarital relationship do playfully bathe in the 
flowing new Vaiyai river waters with surging love and drinking liquor in seeking endless joy 
(PPL 10: 69-70). Thus evidently, there lies a deep association between the immoral sex and 
drink since time immemorial. 

Perceptibly, one can find such a strong connection between prostitution and fine arts 

viz. music-dance-drama too. This can be corroborated with the Paripatal poem (20: 55-58) 

quoted earlier. In the poem, a friend of the heroine suspects a prostitute that she wears the 

jewels of her friend. She doubts the jewels must have been gifted by the husband of her friend. 

So, she admonishes her saying: “With your delicate, beautiful, kohl-rimmed eyes, wide fine 

shoulders and tender fingers that play the yal (an ancient stringed musical instrument), you 

rope men with money who come to you. You wear the jewels of my friend. You are a potuvi (a 

public woman) who brings pleasures to others, like waters at shores where everyone can play”. 

In a poem (186) in the anthology of Akananuru, a forsaken prostitute of a hero, while making 

her situation (through a common woman) clear to the wife of the man, says, “He is now with 
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some other prostitutes wearing bright bangles, playing music on the yal and drumming cool 
wet drums with short sticks, and embracing their fragrant cool, sandal scented shoulder. He is 
not with me anymore. But his wife is unnecessarily angry with me” (, ANU 186: 10-14). Thus, 
the poet Paranar very aesthetically pen-pictures the scene in which prostitution and music are 
shown as supporting elements to each other. The same poet in another poem (ANU 76: 1-2) as 
well illustrates the interrelationship between the aforesaid entities as follows: “The man from 
the cool shores came to our settlement when we danced happily with drums with thick mud 
eyes”. Such interconnection between the dance and sex is candidly shown also in one of the 
Kuruntokai (KTI) poems (364) composed by Avvaiyar. While expressing her thought to her 
fellow woman, a concubine reveals how the victorious warriors choose dancing women to their 
liking. “The day to perform tunankai dance will come and women with bright bangles and 
bamboo-like arms will dance, bending their forearms. The warriors will be there, eyes will 
meet and they will choose the one they want to unite with” ( KTI 364). She clearly remarks that 
there lies interconnection between dance and prostitution. Thus, we realize the enthralling 
beauty of young women, and their expertise in singing and dancing naturally serve as enticing 
factors of prostitution. 

Relationship between Parattai (Concubine) and Kilatti (Legitimate wife) 

In the convention of akam poetry - the aesthetic poems blended with properties of drama and 
those of the world - parattai (vaippatti) is archetypal youthful and charming; feeling proud 
that she is more beautiful than the legitimate wife of her paramour. However, no poem shows 
that there exists direct fight between the parattai (concubine) and kilatti (legitimate wife). But 
we notice in some marutam poems the presence of cold wars between these two dramatic 
personae. Their anguish is palpably shown through the statements of village folks. In the quest 
of passing a statement on the secret love affair with the husband of disgruntled wife, one 
parattai (concubine) vows that she can make her paramour puppet and can keep him with her 
forever. When the concubine comes to know that the wife admonishes her for the unfaithful 
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behaviour of her husband, the hardnosed mistress instantly becomes angry and calls her friend 
saying, “They say that the wife of the man from the town with bright shores links us with her 
husband and fights, even if we are not doing anything, since she is unable to live with it. Let us 
go there and perform the cat walk, letting our stacked bangles jingle, my friend! Let her beat 
her stomach!” (ANU 106). Another concubine too, similarly affected by the gossip, expresses 
her anger in the same manner in another Akananuru poem (186). Limiting her antagonism only 
to her paramour, the mistress says, “They say that his wife is angry with me. He does not have 
rights to my stacked bangles. ... We are not enemies to his wife! Her husband, who abandons 
women turning their beautiful brows pale, is the enemy with whom she is living” (ANU 186). 
Evidently, she avoids blaming the wife directly but openly accuses her paramour. While 
finding faults with her paramour, a parattai implicitly shows her respect to his wife as follows: 
“He talks big when he is in my place. But when he is at his home, he is like a dancing puppet 
that lifts its hands and legs again and again reflecting the wishes of his son’s mother” (KTI 8). 
Thus, the unfaithful husband is censured by both the women - the legitimate wife and the 
concubine for his fault. In the Narrinai anthology (150: 7-9), a parattai candidly says to a bard 
that his lord came on his own to her settlement, riding his proud, galloping horse, gave her 
garlands and flower strands and took her heart.” 

A hero keeps up extramarital relationship with many kamakkilattiyar (lovelorn ladies), 
of course one by one. However, a young concubine, being ignorant of the fact, compares 
herself on a par with the wife of the unfaithful man. Coming to know the pride of the young 
mistress, the assertive wife says to her husband, “The young woman you have is ignorant. She 
cannot rival to me. Feeling great over her beauty, she compares herself with me and it is quite 
arrogant. She does not know that you have had relationship with many more women before her 
and turned them all pale” (Aihkurunuru 67). Here we can understand how the wife is implicitly 
chiding the young mistress as well as her disloyal husband simultaneously. 

Visibly, there lies an unwritten understanding or amusing compatibility between the 

kilattiyar (legitimate wives) and parattaiyar (concubines). We could comprehend this fact by 
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analysing certain Cankam lined poems. As portrayed in a poem catalogued in the Akananuru 
anthology, one parattai not only walks into the street of her paramour, halts for some time in 
front of his house but also enters his house without any hesitation. Because, she feels that she 
has every right to do so as she considers herself as an unwedded wife of the man. She even 
initiates a dialogue with the wife and says, “I am your neighbour and I live in this very 
settlement. I am a sister to you” ( ANU 386: 10-12). Having rightly touched the chord of 
sisterhood, she gently strokes the forehead and hair of the wife with her fingers. Her sole 
intention is that the wife should accept and allow her to live in the same house as additional 
wife of her husband. In the quest of accomplishing the mission, she utters such thoughtful 
words and soothes the wife with gentle caressing. 

As mentioned earlier, the dramatic persona parattai/kamakkilatti is not entitled for 
bearing offspring albeit only the kilatti (legitimate wife) who is entitled to have progeny. When 
the adulterous husband is planning to bring his concubines, perhaps not all at the same time, to 
his home, the toli on behalf of the disturbed wife categorically says, “You may bring your 
mistresses to our home and have sexual relationship with them. But it is difficult to know what 
is in their treacherous minds; and it is even more difficult for them to behave like us with 
virtuous chastity and bring forth girls and boys” (NRI 330: 6-11). Evidently, no married 
woman in Cankam classics is depicted as having illicit relationship with anyone. Though 
they might have had sexual impulses and drives like their spouses but after the marriage they 
do not behave with ‘body centric’ feelings. They may be physically weak but mentally strong. 
While the parattaiyar (concubines) are portrayed as the personae of ‘body centric’ and ‘home¬ 
breaking’ kind, the kUattiyar (legitimate wives) are ‘mind centric’ and ‘home-making’ type. A 
toli depicted in a poem catalogued in the Akananuru anthology also speaks in similar tone 
when the situation is warranted. She candidly refuses the disloyal husband of her friend to 
enter his home early morning when he returns from the settlement after spending the night with 
his concubine. As if really worried for his mistress whom he left early morning, the toli 


sarcastically reprimands him saying, “Your lover .... is upset that you abandoned her. She cries 
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ruining her painting-like face. Pining for you, she beats herself in anger. Her body has pallor 
spots like beaten and heated gold; her red delicate fingers are twisted since she cracks her 
knuckles repeatedly; her sharp teeth ends have blunted. And she is talking about you and 
looking for you all over town. Like your wife who has borne you a son with a thin tuft of hair, 
your mistress does not have to live with your atrocities in a huge house with rice. Please go 
away to her” (ANU 176: 18-26). Thus, we realize that in the scheme of lined poetry, the 
unfaithful men may have sexual relationship with one or more concubines. But parattaiyar 
(concubines) are not entitled to bear his progeny but only his legitimate wife. Hence, a mistress 
sketched in the anthology of Akananuru (poem 16) considers the son of her paramour as her 
own offspring though the child is borne by his wife. On seeing the handsome little boy 
resembling her paramour, playing alone on the street with his toy chariot, the mistress quietly 
approaches him and calls him “come my life” with motherly affection. On observing her 
coaxing nature towards her son but staying hesitantly in front of the home at distance, the 
mother who is already aware of her immoral relationship with husband, has not chided her but 
appreciates her warm nature towards the little boy. However, she derisively says, “O faultless 
woman! Why are you embarrassed? You are his mother too!” Subsequently the wife quickly 
embraces the paramour of her husband. There upon the bewildered mistress stands ashamed 
and looks down as if she was a thief and scratches the ground with her toe. This is a distinctive 
hall mark of Cahkam akam poems wherein all dramatic personae, including the mistresses/ 
concubines/lovelorn women, behave with utmost finesse. However, ‘we could comprehend this 
sort of portrayal is unrealistic and apparently against the reality of the world but purely a part 
of the poetical convention of tinai poetry where marriage is not attributed to told, as observed 
by an erudite transcreator A. Dakshinamoorthy (Op. cit., p. 104). 

Disapproval of Parattamai / Parattaimai: 

As stated earlier, man has the habit of ‘keeping’ some woman other than his wife, or 
maintaining extramarital relationship with one or more women since evolution. The adulterous 
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or illicit relationship is a universal phenomenon. No doubt, parattamai (infidelity of married 
man and parattaimai (concubinage) are individual weakness but surely not mass behaviour or 
societal culture. No society ever approves the said immoral sexual act. Not that adultery affects 
self-esteem of individuals only but wholly damages the reputation of his family members, 
especially his wife and children. Thereby, the ethos of family system is shattered; the societal 
virtue is worn out. Though it is an individual’s private business yet certainly it is a societal 
destruction. Hence, the earliest Tamil grammarian Tolkappiyar refers to the term parattaimai 
(concubinage) as kotumai olukkam (harsh conduct/cruel conduct), ( TKM , PAM, Karpiyal 6: 
38) and pend olukkam (misconduct/boorish conduct), (TKM, PAM, Karpiyal 9: 14). The same 
has been referred to as porra olukkam (ignoble conduct/disgraceful conduct) in the first Tamil 
epic Cilappatikaram (‘The Story of Anklet’, c. 250 CE) by the celebrated poet Ilanko Atikal. 

In the Cankam tinai poetry, parattamai (adultery of married men) is often censured 
either by toli or the heroine, mostly in implicit manner; rarely in explicit mode. A toli as 
depicted in the Kuruntokai anthology (poem 10: 4) candidly connotes the parattamai 
(infidelity of a married man) as ‘cruel conduct’. Referring to gossips over the hero’s joyful 
playing in the new flood waters of rivers, one astonished toli says, “I am unable to grasp your 
lies/confusing words. Sure, you don’t have shame” (ANU 226: 1-2). She further expresses, “In 
the early morning of yesterday, you played in the new flood of waters of kaviri with your 
beloved woman adorned with bangles on her forearm. The spread of gossip today is very much 
roaring” (Ibid,., lines 10-12). Similarly, another toli in the same anthology tells him directly, 
“People say that yesterday you played with your lover with flower-filled hair, in the wide river 
near the cool grove with kanci trees dense with pollen. The gossip that has risen is louder than 
the uproars at Alantur, where the greatly famous Karikalan, with intense rage and strength 
crushed eleven mighty Velirs and great kings in the Venni battlefield” (Ibid., 246: 5-14). 

While this is how tolis encounter the aforesaid adulterous husbands of their respective 

heroines, one heroine, as portrayed in the Kalittokai anthology, apparently considers him 

polluted for the same act. So, she restraints him, “Hey stay right there! Stay right there! You 
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must have come here confused on your way to the houses of those with fragrant, dark tresses. 
Go back the way you came” ( KLI 95: 1-4). Further she says, “You do not feel sad and change 
listening to the gossip in town” (Ibid., line 14). Another heroine as portrayed in the Akananuru 
anthology reprimands her unfaithful husband and says, “Do not come near me to touch me! .... 
I will not touch your chest that has been embraced by your pretty woman” (. ANU 196: 8-13). 
On hearing such harsh words, the disloyal kilavor (legitimate husbands) though feeling 
ashamed yet try to dodge their kdattiyar (legitimate wives) with confusing lies. However, they 
stand cutting sorry figures at the end before their chaste wives. 

On the other hand, upon a quarrel ensued with his mistress on some issue, which 
subsequently makes her angry, his ladylove even goes to the extent of blackmailing him. She 
threatens him that she would go to his manaiyol (wife/home maker) place and spill the beans 
about his extramarital affair with her. On hearing the bullying words, the man instantly 
trembles and fears (NRI 100: 6-12). Thus, there are vivid descriptions on the infidelity of men 
wherein the disloyal husbands are admonished by everyone, including their lovelorn women. 
Though cornered and condemned, no adulterous man ever justifies his mischievous conduct in 
the Cankam lined poetry. 

Although parattamai (infidelity of married men) or parattaimai (concubinage) is a 
personal business of individuals, no canrdr (noblemen) have remained silent but have 
condemned it vehemently. Several erudite Cankam poets voice their concern and disapprove it 
out right. They have not spared even the kings when they became unfaithful to their wives. 
When a chieftain Pekan, known for his strange generosity (gifting a shawl to a peacock, 
assuming the bird dancing happily is shivering in the cold wind during the monsoon season), 
starts living with another woman, leaving his wife Kannaki in distress, all the above-mentioned 
poets sincerely reprimand him for his immoral behaviour. In unison voice, they all express 
their worry, bring the pathetic condition of the wife to his notice in order to make him upright 
and unite him with his distressed spouse. “Who is that pitiable woman unable to hold back her 


flowing tears, her breasts wet, and she cried constantly, sounding like a sad flute” (Kapilar, 
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PNU 143); “It is cruel that you don’t show any compassion to a young woman in great grief’ 
(Paranar, PNU 144); “The gift I beg from you is that you mount your tall chariot strung with 
bells and remove the anguish of your wife. Please show compassion” (Paranar, PNU 145); 
“We do not want your wealth or precious jewels. May that stay with you! If you want to give 
me a gift, then please hitch your fast horses to your tall chariot, and to young wife wearing fine 
jewels, in great despair, wasting away through your cruelty” (Aricil Kilar, PNU 146); “Grant 
me the gift of you going to your wife today, the beautiful dark woman, who yesterday stood 
alone in despair” (Perunkunrur Kilar, PNU 147). Though it is a delicate personal matter of the 
chieftain yet these poets do not hesitate to advise him. They are not even worried about facing 
the possible wrath of the chieftain. As these great poets are really concerned for the blissful 
family life and societal welfare, they voluntarily speak their heart only to see him united with 
his loving wife. This is a typical characteristic of the poets of Cahkam classics wherein a group 
of poets candidly disapprove and severely condemn the parattamai (adulterous act) of men. 
Though there are a volume of poems which artistically pen-picture the immoral sexual affair of 
married men in the Cahkam tinai poems, particularly in the musings of marutam tinai , 
nowhere it is accepted as a societal behaviour, though it is a hard reality. 

To sum up, we may take note of the following points. The disgraceful and obnoxious human 
conduct called ‘adultery’ or ‘infidelity’ does exist since the evolution of mankind. No human 
society is an exception. In the classical Cahkam literature, two terms are rendered to denote the 
extramarital affair of men. One is parattamai which specifically refers to the illicit sexual 
relationship of a man with a single, youthful, attractive woman. Another is parattaimai which 
categorically refers to ‘concubinage’, a state of carnal relationship of a spinster with a married 
man of higher social status. 

Tolkappiyar renders some specific tenns to refer to the dramatic personae - the hero as 
kilavan/kilavdn (legitimate husband), the heroine as kUatti/kUavdl (legitimate wif €)lmanaiydl 
(wife/home maker), ‘the other woman’ as parattai (concubine)/kdinakkUalli (lovelorn lady). 
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Parattai is someone who entertains the spouse of some other woman sexually and behaves 
virtually like a wife but with no ritual oriented or formal wedding or societal solemnization. 

In the lined poetry, parattai is not a prostitute. She is an archetypical dramatic persona 
like kilavan, kilatti and toll (the friend of kilatti), narray (biological mother), cevilittay (foster 
mother), etc. The public women or prostitutes are referred to with specific Tamil terms viz. 
vilaikkanikai, vilainalaip pentir, konti makahr, potuvi, etc. The so realistic portrayals about 
these adulterous women are seen in Pattinappalai and Maturaikkanci. The prosperous cool 
fields, bountiful groves, sandy riversides, exquisite seashores and thriving towns serve as 
hotspots to concubinage or prostitution. 

In the Cankam poetry convention, the parattai (concubine) is not entitled to have 
vatuvai, ‘the ritual oriented marriage with social sanctification’ and thereby she is not entitled 
for bearing a child. Besides the aforesaid meaning, the term vatuvai refers also to ‘sexual 
intercourse’. Commentators/interpreters/translators in general render the term vatuvai only in 
the connotation of ‘marriage’. They have somehow failed to take note of the contextual 
meaning of the term vatuvai, which evidently connotes ‘the sexual act’. 

Evidently, there is no place for ‘polygamy’ or ‘polyandry’ in the Cankam tinai 
convention. Hence, we do not find any term referring to such societal culture. Men and women 
not only have the blissful sexual interaction on mountain, forest, pasture land, and seaside 
locations but also in the new flood waters of rivers. Having sex in the new flood waters is 
known as punalatutal in tinai poetry. Men, in bygone era, often had sex with their respective 
concubines and rarely with the public women talented in singing and dancing. The disloyal 
men as portrayed in the tinai poetry used to consume liquor with their respective concubines or 
prostitutes but not with their respective wives on any occasion. Two entities such as music and 
dance and boozing have close connection with the sexual act. 

The parattai is depicted usually feeling proud of her charming beauty than the 
legitimate wife of her paramour. However, no vulgar condemnation is seen amongst them. 


Perceptibly, there lies an unwritten understanding or amusing compatibility between them. The 
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wives sometimes even recognize concubines as their own sisters and as additional mothers of 
their child. The parattamai (the extramarital affair of men) or parattaimai (the immoral sexual 
act of women) is apparently an individual’s private business. But no one accepts this illicit 
behaviour. Tolkappiyar candidly refers to the term parattaimai (concubinage) as kotumai 
olukkam (harsh conduct/cruel conduct), and pend olukkam (misconduct/boorish conduct). A 
group of poets namely Kapilar, Paranar, Aricil Kilar, Perunkunrur Kilar, el al. in the Cankam 
era strongly voice their concern and disapprove it out right. They do not spare even kings when 
the latter become unfaithful to their wives. 

As we have seen the key terms such as parattai, kamakkilatti, vilaikkanikai, vilainalap 
pentir, konti makalir, vatuvai, etc. referred so far are not always signifying their respective 
predominant or fixed meanings alone, yet they subtly connote different meanings, at some 
instances. So, in the quest of understanding and appreciating the nuances of delightful Cankam 
tinai poetry, we need to take note of their contextual implications as well, as they are culturally 
loaded literary terms of bygone era. 


Notes 

1. Kilavan , noun. TKM, PAM, Kalaviyal 2, 25, 28, 49; Karpiyal 1, 6-8, 10, 14, 39, 43, 51; 
Poruliyal 41, 184-188. 

2. Kilavon, noun. TKM. PAM, Akattinaiyiyal 44; Kalaviyal 27; Karpiyal 5, 6, 10, 23, 31, 
36, 40; Poruliyal 8, 15, 31, 38, Uvamayiyal 26, 32. 

3. Kilavi , noun. TKM , PAM, Karpiyal 40, 45; Poruliyal 7, 13, 36; Uvamayiyal 26. 

4. KUatti, noun. TKM , PAM, Kalaviyal 2, 28, 30, 32, 49; Karpiyal 1, 5-8, 10, 14, 17, 32, 
38, 51; Poruliyal 8, 184-187, 190. 

5. KUavol noun. TKM , PAM, Kalaviyal 17; Karpiyal 1, 5, 7-9, 11, 20; Poruliyal 37, 184- 
187; Uvamayiyal 31. 

6. Manaivi, noun. TKM, PAM, Purattinaiyiyal 18; Kalaviyal 17; Karpiyal 1, 5, 7-9, 11, 20; 
Poruliyal 37, 184-187; Uvamayiyal 31. 

7. Manaiyd], noun. TKM , PAM, Karpiyal 6&10; Poruliyal 188. 

8. Parattai, noun. Concubine/Mistress. TKM, PAM, Akattinaiyiyal 44; Poruliyal 36; 
Mayapparattai, lit. ‘enticing concubine’, TKM, PAM, Karpiyal, 6, 46, 147; Akananuru 
256: 12; Kalittokai 73: 19, 84: 25, 93: 2, 94: 25, 96: 37; Narrinai 230: 6; Paripatcil 9: 
18-19, 12: 45. Parattaiyar, noun. Concubines/Mistresses. Paripatcil 10: 23. 

9. Kamakkilatti, noun. TKM, PAM, Karpiyal 5&6. 

10. Parattamai, noun. Consorting with harlots. Tamil Lexicon, vol. IV, part I (Madras: 

University of Madras, 1982), 2494. 3sus?n( syt> i_ sir lib spitgasasii (vesaikalutan 
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kutum olukkam). “uswiJlsb & res 60 sin u[t^^s 35 ld (3j5fr65rrr§j” (“panpil katalan 
parattamai nonatu”), ( Manimekalai 7: 50). Tamil Lexicon, vol. IV, part I (Madras: 
University of Madras, 1982), 2495. 

11. Parattaimai , noun. Consorting with harlots. Tamil Lexicon , vol. IV, part I (Madras: 
University of Madras, 1982), 2494. g/rff^^ssrih. ^sinsosnsir utr^s^^sinLD 

■ 50 <f>]MTiTstTiTufiT)rjj ( Durttattanam. Talaivan parattaimai karutindldyirru), Tamil 
Lexicon , vol. IV, part I (Madras: University of Madras, 1982), 2495. 

Parattaimai, noun. 7X1/, PAM, Karpiyal 17; Poruliyal 37; Akananuru 316: 10, 336: 8 ; 
Kalittokai 75: 32; 82: 21; 98: 6 . 

12. Concubinage is the state of a woman in a relationship with a man of higher social status 
that gives her less rights than a marriage. In most of the cases the man has an official 
wife and one or more concubines. 

(S ource: http s ://simple. wikipedia .org/wiki/C oncubinage). 

13. http://dict.hinkhoj.com/H -meaning-in-english.words 

(accessed March 10, 2017) 

14. parattaimai maruttal ventiyum kilatti 
matattaku kilamai utaimai yanum 
anpilai kotiyai enralum uriyal 

(: TKM , PAM, Karpiyal 17) 

karpuvalip pattaval parattaimai ettinum 
uUattu utal untena moliba 
{TKM, PAM, Poruliyal 37) 

15. Makilnan is a term specifically refers to the lord/hero/dramatic persona of marutam 
tinea (cultivable region), which literally means a person who is always joyful. 

16. urrpenp paratted, noun. < parastha. (1). Harlot, strumpet, prostitute, courtesan. (2). 
Adulterous conduct, profligacy, infidelity; girirppppstfni ( Durttattanam ), Tamil 
Lexicon, vol. IV, part I (Madras: University of Madras, 1982), 2495. 

17. Paratted. PI. see the end note number 8 . 

18. KeiUakkatali (paramour) in literature or as vaippatti (concubine) in a dignified language 
used by the society, whereas in colloquial or slang, she has been termed boorishly with 
several titles viz. kuttiyar (lit. danseuse > courtesan), cinna vitu (lit. minor house or 
lesser home > unlawful wife). When a woman engages men in sexual activity for 
payment or any material benefit, she is subsequently referred as viled makal (lit. girl for 
rate i.e. courtesan), potu makal (public woman i.e. prostitute) in a dignified language, 
whereas she has been termed derogatively as tasi (female slave of the Lord i.e. 
courtesan), tevatiyal (< tevaratiyal, a female servant of God i.e. courtesan) or vibaccari 
(< vyabhicari, Skt., prostitute) in vulgar language. 

19. Kamakkilatti {kamamTkilatti), noun. Lovelorn lady. TKM, PAM, Karpiyal 5&6 

20. Peireittai, noun. TKM, PAM, Akattinaiyiyal 44; Kalaviyal 21; Karpiyal 46; Poruliyal 28. 

21. According to Freud’s model of the psyche, the ID is the primitive and instinctual part of 
the mind that contains sexual and aggressive drives and hidden memories, the super¬ 
ego operates as a moral conscience; and the ego is the realistic part that mediates 
between the desires of the ID and the super-ego. The ID is the primitive and instinctive 
component of personality. It consists of all the inherited (i.e. biological) components of 
personality present at birth, including the sex (life) instinct - Eros (which contains the 
libido), and the aggressive (death) instinct. The ID operates on the pleasure principle 
(Freud, 1920) which is the idea that every wishful impulse should be satisfied 
immediately, regardless of the consequences. 

http://www.simplypsychology.org/psyche.html (accessed March 11, 2017) 
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22 . nataka valakkinum ulakiyal valakkinum 
patal cantn pulaneri valakkam 

(' TKM , PAM, Akattinaiyiyal 56). 

23. (LpsjDssrsurr pir. ^jsnihjCSaiT, ur6t5hu6V utr^stn^uJ(r^LD, u(3jdjl-2, utr^stn^- 

uj(T7jLD siHl6tnsViD3isffl(^iJD (Na. Ilanko, Paliyal Aramum Parattaiyarum, Pakuti-2, 
Parattaiyarum Vilaimakalirum). http://nailango.blogspot.in/2009_ll_01_archive.html 
(accessed January 13, 2017) 

(ol^srswriy LD< 5 srfl,T konti makalir , noun. 1. Captive women; <?)s?nul<s lj u l 1 l_ 
LD< 5 stfl,T (Ciraipitikkappatta makalir). 

24. (ol&rrsmmp m^srP(fpsATfpletnp ppcpdi" (“konti makah runturai rniilki”), (Pattinappalai 

246). 2. Prostitutes; utrtsstn^iuir ( parattaiyar ). aasATipro GlssTsmmif. 

LD,3,6tp6tnrr'' (“vantir rurakkun konti makalirai”), (Manimekalai 18: 109). Tamil 
Lexicon, vol. II, part I (Madras: University of Madras, 1982), 1143. 

25. http://sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/pathuppattu-mathuraikanchi/ 

(accessed February 19, 2019) 

26. Paripatal - presently consists of 22 lengthy poems. Of which 6 poems are on Tirumal 
(Vishnu), 8 on Murugan and 8 on Vaiyai river. 

27. http://sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/kali-pal/> 

(accessed February 20, 2019) 

28. http://sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/akananuru-l-50/> 

(accessed February 20, 2019) 

29. http://sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/natrinai-301-400/ 

(accessed February 20, 2019) 

30. http://sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/akananuru-l-50/> 

(accessed February 20, 2019) 
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